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Another sailor told of hie sta;f in, Cba in igo 
As punishment g Marine guards put twO' 45 pt un,d taris 
of wax Inn hie hands . and told him to stand th- rc o 

"I stood the r e un till pas s e d 1 o T " j, ’ gO' t 
me. up and started hitting me and tbimwing a,gainist 
the lockers o So I said ''forget it" tur^w nr 1 , sriic, 
tary>® At that time I decided to redinsi^ to eato 
-After about the twelfth day^ I was hung by handcuffs 
on' my" feet -and legs to rack polceso Every tim'O I 
needed water they shoved a hose down my throat®’'^ , 

Brig prisoners must sign a statement -Leknrr^ig 
whether they' were beaten, or saw any brutality.. 

They sign this before they are released, kxriwing 
that they will be' punished if they say yeso Ihe 
captain uses these- statements to prove that nothing 
unusual goes on in the brigo 

The Midway walkout is the la treat dramatic 
example of mounting discontent among enlisted men.o 
The Military Law Office, organizing suppe)rt Ic.r 
the sailors, is desperately in n.LFd o)f fLrrvds 
help -in the defense of the sailrirco ''FCuelu i hut'-' 
all you can tox 

National Lawyers; Guild Military Law Of fit 
2,588 Mission . St,o #220 

San Francisco'.,' Ca® ,94110 (415) 285-4485 ® 

Telegrams of eupp,ort for th.F Midway ea:hlo:rs 
are greatly appreciated® The address iso 

' New People Is Center 

PO Box 26 
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FOR THE CO., IIT'S THE SWEET SONG OF PROFITS, BUT 
FOR MINERS THE WORKPLACE ROAR MEANS DEAFNESS 

LIBERATION News Service 


"Running a stoper is like being inside a drum 
when somebody's beating on it," Ed Scott, another 
safety committeeman at Lynch says. "You're in a 
confined area where the sound Is magnified. You can 
be two feet from your buddy and shout as loud as you 
can and helll just look at you." 


(Editor *s note: NOISE ( Researchers in Cambridge, 
Mass,, report ^hat about one million Workers will 
Bvff-''r h&ar-in^' loss due to industrial noise at age 
60 ^oen if current noise regulations are obeyed — 
wt ,'^h they usually aren't. 

The following article, shortened for reasons 
:f length, is taken from the June 16-60 issue of 
Unn-ed Mine Workers Journal, It describes the 
n'o se problem, and company /government obstacles that 
m'le workers face in their fight for a safe and 
healthy workplace,) 

You can hear It for miles and miles. Faint at 
first, but it's there. As you get closer, it' gets 
louder. Screeching, banging, shaking, squeaking, and 
crashing. Then quiet for a few moments until it 

starts aga in. ' , ' ' . 

The lush greenery of spring surrounding U.S, 
Steel's Maple Greek preparation pi ant absorbs . some 
of the sound, but it's still deafening. The residents 
of New Eagle, Pennsylvania say noise from the :plant 
'■'sounds like D~Day or the Fourth of July." 

"If it's bad for people 1 iving a mile away, then 
think what this noise is doing to me," Mickey Britvich 
says. ’'"I'm only 30 feet away. Think of that -- 30 

feet away from this racket all day long." 

Britvich is a dumper on the tipple at Maple 
Creek and is president of United Mine Workers Local 
#1248. He's worked most of his 32 years as an under- 
ground miner and used to run a roof drill for U.S. 
Steel until he "bid off it account of the noise." 
instead of escaping the problem in hfs new job, 
Britvich says it's even worse. 

For the coal operators, the hum of machinery 
and the clanging of coal cars is the sweet song of 
profits. For miners, trying to earn a day's pay with- 
out being buried under a roof fall or crushed In a 
haulage accident, it Is a much different, distract- 
ing tune. 

Doctors and medical researchers ■ now bel i eve 
excessive noise exposure can contribute to high 
blood pressure, glandular disorders, digestive prob- 
lems, heart disease and a host of other stress-related 
illnesses. In addition, occupational health experts 
believe miners exposed to excessive noise are, in 
some cases, more prone to serious or even fatal 
accidents seemingly unconnected with, noise. 

The growing anger among miners over noise is, 
unfortunately, not shared by most company and govern- 
ment officials. Few coal companies did anything about 
the problem until the 19&9 Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act was passed. And even then most com- 
panies did little because government enforcement of 
noise standards has been virtually non-existent, 

"Ever since the federal law came in four years 
ago we've been fighting the company to do something 
about the stopers," says Jim Bailey, chairman of the 


The UMWA has demanded that the stopers be with- 
drawn from the mine or that they be modified to come 
into compliance with federal noise regulations. 

U.S. Steel readily admits they are violating the law 
right now, but claims they have no choice until a 
"technological breakthrough" enables them to be re- 
placed. 

However, other types of equipment, such as the 
Fletcher rotary drill, are available. "The answer is 
simple," says Bailey, "The company doesn't want to 
spend the money that it will cost to replace the 
stopers with the new FJetcher drills. The stopers 
run a few hundred dollars a piece, but the Fletchers 
cost about $60,000 plus spare parts," 

In May, after hearing a report from the safety 
committee, the Lynch local voted to put U.S. Steel 
on notice that they had six months,;to comply with 
the law or the local would take strong action. 

Whether or not U.S. Steel begins to bbey the 
law six months from now at Lynch really isn't of 
much concern now to Levi Rhymer. He worked on the 
stoper for 15 years until he became disabled about 
a year ago and quit. The first thing you notice about 
Rhymer is his hearing aid almost as big as a pack 
of cigarettes. It's pinned on the outside of his 
shirt pocket like a badge. 

Rhymer developed hearing problems shortly after 
he began operating the stopers for U.S, Steel. After 
doctors told him he was going deaf he asked the com- 
pany to transfer him to another job. "They wouldn't 
give it to me," hb says. " They said nobody else 
was qualified on that job so they had to hold me on 
it. I had to go along with them." 

Today, without his huge "Vocal izer Ml" hearing 
aid. Rhymer is practically deaf. He says "there's 
a roaring in my ears that sounds like jar flies a 
hoppin' and buzzin' on me all the time," And Rhymer's 
case is not an isolated one. 

When Congress passed the 1969 mine safety act, 
they ordered standards be set that were supposed to 
protect miners from hearing damage and other ills 
caused by excessive noise exposure. Yet today many 
of the men working at Lynch tell stories much like 
those of Rhymer. At age 22, David Bailey spent only 
three years running a stoper -- all of that time sup- 
posedly protected by the federal noise regulations. 

"If your words don't come out. In a certain tone, 

I can't hear them," Bailey says. "When somebody 
talks, it's just a noise unless they speak real 
clear." 

During the three years that Bailey operated 
the stoper, U.S, Steel was violating the law. How 
did the federal agencies charged with enforcing the 
1969 act let them get away with it? 

When one digs out from under the reams of re- 
ports, letters, and forms filled out by safety 


safety committee at U.S. Steel's huge operation near bureaucrats at the Mining Enforcement and Safety 

Lynch, Kentucky, [A I'stoper" Is a percussion-style Administration (MESA), and the Bureau of Mines, the 

more .... 


uns on compressed air.] 
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answer becomes falr'lly simple: the fedeTaZ goveTn- 
inent- hcis bee'n W'lZtZv.g to clZ-Zow oonpcw/ies to V'lyOZcLte 
the law because they have placed highev pwovity 
cm the pToducticn of socit than the .health of rmneTs , 

Despite widespread scientific stud ies ^ prov f ng 
entire classes of mining equipment make nolsein 
excess of the law, the Bureau of Mines has.^done vir- 
tual ly nothing. With many of the 140,000 miners 
spending millions of hours subjected to noise hazards, 
the Bureau assessed penalties only 25 times in 
1971 the first year the noise regs took effect. 

The nation's coal companies were ordered to pay 
a grand total of $1 ,460 for noise violations in 1971. 
Few of the companies fined payed anything at all. 
in 1972 , only 88 noise violations Resulted in penalty 
assessments against the hundreds of coal companies 
violating the law, and aga-in few paid their fines. 

In many cases, MESA even refuses to Issue a 
notice of violation of the noise standards. But even 
when It does, they appear to have 1 I ttle '-effect. At 
U.S. Steel's Lynch operation, for example, the com- 
pany has been cited a number of times for the stopers. 
But time and again MESA has provided the company 
with "estensions" that enable, them to go ,on violating 
the 1 aw.” .. 

MESA also appears weak In forcing operators to 
implement so-called "hearing conservation plans,” 
outlining proposed engineering and administrative 
changes aimed at reducing noise to legal levels. MESA 
says about 75^ of the operators' hearing conserva- 
tion plans are appro.ved, but little monitoring is 
done to see whether companies actually put .those 
plans Into practice. ■ 

Since most mine operators are so far from even 
complying with the current, unhealthy 90 decibel 
standard, the Industry has given little thought to 
the need for tougher, regulations. (As,.a guide; when 
you're talking to someone, the decibel level of your 
speech Is about 55 dB's. Traffic on a busy street is 
about 70 dB's, a power lawnmower about 90 dB's and 
a jet airport about 120 dB's.) 

But nationally a number of other labor unions, 
such as the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers .and 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, have 
been fight frig to force the government to adopt tougher 
standards. "There seems to be ample evidence that 
the 90 dB, eight hour limit for noise exposure is 
not adequate to protect the health and welfare of 
the working populace,” admits Alice Suter, -a noise 
ex:pert with the Environmental Protection Agency. 

The process of mining coal ,is not a delicate 
one. Everyone would admit that digging in the earth 
with highly mechanized equipment will probably never 
be done quiet'lyo But workplace noise hazards could 
and should be eliminated with the same'or even 
greater devotion that operators and the government 
have shown for developing high-production' mining 
machineryo ^ ' • - , 

*‘ThIs noise problem Is- like everything efse^“ 
Britvich saySo '“WeMre going to have to take matters 
Into our own hands and not depend on anybody else 
to do it for' us o St may be a little tougher with 
noise hazards than imminent dangers like roof falls, 
but our safety commi tteesrare going to have to de- 
mand that the companies comply with the laWo 


"When they don* t they shouldn't get any coaK 
That's the only thing they understand^' 

That should give the men in the quiet corporate 
boardrooms in New York, Boston and Pittsburgh some- 
thing to sweat about as they lean back in their 
leather chairs and discuss production and profits 
over the quiet whirring of their air cond i t ionerSo 
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SEN. GOLDWATER'S BROTHER USES ILLEGAL MEXICAN 
LABOR ON RANCH; PAYS 50<|i-$1 AN HOUR 

phoenix:, A ri:Z'(F4' Malctiaap/LMS), -Oxbwer .Bob Goidwater 

brother of Arizona Senator Barry Goidwater, smuggles 
Mexican "illegals” into his 4200 acre Arrowhead 
ranch and pays them between 50^ and $1 per hour . 

These charges were made by five illegally 
smuggled Mexicans who were working at Goidwater' s 
ranch when over 40 farm workers began picketing 
the ranch on April 22. 

The five workers described to the United Farm 
Workers (UFW) representatives What is in effect, 
a black market in slave labor. Several of them 
had walked to Phoenix from the Mexican border -- 
a three day trip without food or fwater other 
than what they found along the way. 

Others were brought in by "coyote” labor con- 
tractors from a pickup point in Casa GrandB to 
the ranch outside of Phoenix — a service for which 
Goidwater al legedly pays the labor contractors 
$80 per worker. 

When the Mexicans arrived at Arrowhead, they 
were given an identification number. One of the 
five workers said he was called to a meeting by 
his foreman and told that 20 of the numbered 
workers were needed in California. 

He said the foreman then chose workers at 
random to fill the"order,” regardless of whether 
the men desired to go or not. 

At the Goidwater ranch the illegally smuggled 
workers were used as strikebreakers and they 
worked 10 hours a day, six days a week in the 
grape vineyards. Yet their wages averaged from 
$30 to $60 a week, in bbvious violation of the 
minimum wage laws. 

On top of that, the foreman took, In most 
cases, $24 from each check — supposedly to pay 
for food. One of the workers said he earned a 
total of $28 one week, which left him with $4 
after deductions. 

The workers also said that at Arrowhead, they 
were under the complete control and supervision 
of the foreman, who ordered them to stop working 
and di sperse whenever he sighted U.S. Border 
Patrol agents. 

The foreman usually knew In the morning 
when the patrols were coming and on one occasion 
knew a day in advance, 

—30— 
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EX-PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKER FOR TEAMSTERS 

DESCRIBES ANTI-UFW PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: The following story appeared 
in the May 29, 197^ edition of Elf^Malcriado-, . the 
official newspaper of the United Farm Workers (UFW ) . 

It was written by a man who worked for the public 
relations staff of the Teamster Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee in Salinas for three months 
earlier this year. In March he was fired because of 
"budgetary cutbacks . " 

The Teamsters, last year resorted to import- 
ing goons "‘o teat up UFW strikers and- 'Supporters, are 
now engaged in a campaign to organize farmworkers in 
the fields. They have mounted a massive publicity 
campaign to support their efforts.;] 

sALINAS,Ca. (El Malcriado/LNS) --The short, squat 
man pounded the desk to punctuate his words. "Vte 
won. We won. Goddammit, thats what we wanted. The 
NLRB ruled they would not sponsor union elections 
at Steak -Mate Company," 

As a Teamster PR man, I had been telling the 
public that the Teamsters wanted secret ballot el- 
ections for farm workers. Now Louis Uribe, Teamster 
Area Supervisor, was telling me that we had success- 
fully prevented farm workers for a Santa Clara aspar-^ 
agus grower from voting for the union of their choice. 

It didn't make sense and I told Uribe it didn't. 
"Get it through your fucking thick skull," he said. 

"We don't want any elections Until all farm workers 
in California are covered by the NLRB." 

Then I realized that we were going to keep stall- 
ing farm worker elections as long as the UFW existed. 

We couldn't beat the UFW in any election and we 
knew it. 

This conversation with a high-ranking Teamster 
organizer marked the turning point of my career 
with the Teamsters. More and more, I found myself 
expected to lie. 

"You can’t have doubts about what vtfe' re doing 
if you want to work here," warned my boss, Jim Han- 
sen, the day I started to work. He showed me a pro- 
Teamster advertisement to appear dn the "Teamster 
Farmworker" , a new newspaper we were going to publish. 
It was .signed by a phony "committee'! of farm workers 
that Hansen made up. I quickly learned that such ac-^ 
tions were normal in the office. Dozens of phony let- 
ters were sent to legislators and clefgy to prove 
farm workers support for the Teamsters . Everyone in 
the office, from the clerks to the organizers, would 
have to write two or three each time. 

The more I learned about the Teamsters the more 
difficult it became for me to defend them. Part of 
my job involved researching the contracts to find 
arguments that our debate team on the East Coast 
could use. 

Once several hours before he was schedueied to 
debate the UFW's first vice-president Dolores Huerta, 
Teamster Tony Mendez asked for proof that our grape 
contracts were costing the growers almost a dollar 
more per hour thai UFW contracts. Mendez based this 
figure on a cost comparison’ '^® were using. 

I checked both UFW and Teamster contracts. The 
costs were almost equal. The original comparison 
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had arrived at the buck van- hour difference by 
counting the cost of Teamster benefits but leaving 
UFW benefits out. 

These were the kinds of lies we were sending 
our debaters to Dolores Huerta with. 

We tried to hide Teamster shortcomings by 
trumpeting benefits exclusively coutained in Team- 
ster contracts. Wb loudly proclaimed a $1,000 life 
insurance plan that covered Teamster farmworkers, 
while we quietly forgot about the $100,000 plan 
that these same farmworkers bought for the union 
officials with their dues. 

We proudly pointed to our 10<f: an hour pension 
plan aid asked why the UFW had none. But I was ex, 
tremely surprised when I discovered a company- 
financed pension plan was also contained in sev- 
eral UFW contracts. 

Several days later, I was told nobody could 
collect pensions under our plan for at least a year. 

Defending the Teamsters against charges of 
racism was the hardest task that the PR department 
faced. One of our debaters, Jim Butler, described 
the situation perfectly one night when he he was 
speaking to A hostile crowd, 

"The Teamsters are not racist," he said ner- 
vously. "All the secretaries in the Teamsters' 
headquarters in Salinas are Mexican women." 

The Teamsters tried to disguise the Anglo-dom- 
inance of the Teamster Agricultural Organizing 
Committee by hiring Chi can o and Filipino organizers, 
but I quickly found out that Bill Grami, a non- farm 
worker organizer from the large Teamster organiz- 
ation, was our real leader. 

"G, rami says',' was a phrase I heard over and 
over again, whanever I questioned the falseness of 
our propa.ganda, or the stupidity of sending organ- 
izers t0( places like Almaden Vineyards where they 
were chased out by farm workers. 

Most of the Chicanes in the organization were 
clerks. They were expected to check in and out on 
a time clock whenever they came to work at our of- 
fice in Salinas. 

"The office situation was a lot worse last 
summer," one of the secretaries confided to me. 
"Whenever Sid blew up at one of us, he would stalk 
off calling us 'stupid Mexicans,' It was pretty 
hard to take." 

Amoung the higher-up Chicanos, loyalty was built 
on money. A starting organizer would cost the union 
well over a grand a month. And with the area-sup- 
ervisors and administrators, the sky was the limit. 

The newspaper that I was supposed to edit first 
appeared the last week of my employment. Fifteen 
thousand copies of the Teamster Farmworker were pub- 
lished and ready to go. 

The next day all 15,000 copies were dumped. 

Louis Uribe and Sid Luscatoff told me these were 
Grami 's orders. Grami had objected uo one key phrase 
in the newspaper: "Let us not forget that we have the 
right to strike the growers..." 

Grami decided that Hie growers might take us 
seriously. We didn't want that to happen. Such a 
statement would be"bad publicity," as Luscatoff 
" June 29,1974 more. . . . 
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put it. 

Since then the newspaper has reappeared- -only 
the offending article has been cut. Its author, area 
supervisor Uribe, has been demoted to the Teamster 
PR department . 


On March 28, 1974, I was fired. I was given 
"budgetary cutbacks” as the reason. My boss, Jim 
Hansen, offered to write me a letter of recommend- 
ation . He assured me that it wasn’t my fault. 


Only that I wasn't a good enough liar. 
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ANTI-WAR SOLDIERS GATHER IN PARIS AS PART 
OF INTERNATIONAL ANTI-MILITARY CAMPAIGN 


Paris (LNS)--More than 1500 anti-war activists 
from ail over Western Europe gathered in Paris on 
June 15-16 as part of a developing movement against 
rhe armies of Western nations. With prime emphasis 
on organizing within the military, it was the first 
multinational meeting of its type. 

An American officer doing a tour of duty with 
U.S. forces in West Germany told the gathering: "We 
anti-militarists inside the army have to wage a con- 
sistant fight for our Constitutional right of free 
expression. This is the key to the struggle against 
military discipline and the spirit of blind obedience » 
The soldiers must express their thoughts and organize 
collectively against harassment and brutalizHion." 

Speaking of his own battle with the military 
over hair length, the U.S. military officer added, 

"I fought hard for the right to wear my hair long." 

He noted that"the short military haircut--the 'crew 
cut' --is, after alls one more way of separating the 
soldier from the civilian population in order to make 
him a murderer and m instrument of the sta.te„" 

The gathering also heard reports from anti -mil- 
itarist groups from Greece and Chile, both governed 
by military juntas. In addition, a GI resister who 
refused to serve with the British army in Northern 
Ireland spoke, as did a member of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. 

The final resolution of the international gath- 
ering underscored the convictions of the anti -mil- 
itarists "that the struggle against the Army is an 
integral part of the struggle for the destruction of 
the capitalist system, that more than ever the enemy 
is in our own countries..." The militants agreed to 
spread anti -military committees throughout the ar- 
mies in order to prevent governments from using 
those armies against their respective people. 

In addition, special resolutions were adopted 
that noted the danger of the NATO armies in the re- 
pression of people's movements in the coming year, 
and another called for active mobilization in sup- 
port of anti-junta forces in Chile. Signers of the 
resolution included anti-war soldiers from West Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Sweden, the United States , and 
England. 


(Thanks to Schofield Coryell in Paris for the in- 
formation in this short.) 
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NEW "FLY -M^' .ad CAMPAIGN TRIGGERS 

AIRLINE STEWARDESSES UNION PROTEST 

WASEINGTON (LNS) - -Denouncing the es cala- 
tion of sex-in-the--sky airline advertising cam- 
paigns as degrading to women, the airline stew- 
ardesses mion recently stepped up its protests, 
asserting it '^is ready to take all appropriate 
actions, including lawsuits if necessary, to 
halt the spre&id< of these disgraceful and dis- 
criminatory campaigns." 

The recent protests by the stewardess organ- 
izations, aimed particularly at National and Con- 
tinental Airlines, were triggered by a new var- 
iation of National Airlines ' "Fly Me" campaign 
planned for the fall. The proposed campaign 
would feature stewardesses promising,"! 'm going 
to fly you like you've never been flown before." 

The stewardesses being screened fox the advertis- 
ing spots reported that they were instructed to 
say it "like you're standing there naked." 

"Advertising is the most insidious form of 
mass media perpetuation of the derogatory image 
of women as sex symbols and as an inferior class 
of hummlxeings," charges the Stewardesses for 
Womens. .Rights (SFWR) in their position paper en- 
titled "The Myth of the Great Playmate in the Sky'.' 

"Contrary to the popular opinion, airline 
stewardesses are not all 21-yeaX^old Barbie dolls 
who live in swinging singles complexes pursuing 
the desperate 'love me' image of the Cosmopolitan 
Girl." 

In addition to violating a fundamental human 
right, SFWR contends that sexist advertising 
poses a real safety hazard, as it conditions men 
to refuse to take safety-ixelated orders from 
"Objects of their sexual fantasies 

Although National Airlines has denied SFWR's 
allegations, they do concede that their contro- 
versial "Fly Me" campaign has benefited the air- 
line considerably. During the past year they 
spent $ia,MOi,000 -for advertising promotion. 
Similarly, Continental Airlines, whose slogan is 
"We really move our tail for you," puts between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 annually into advertis- 
ing. 

Other airlines also utilize sexist advertis- 
ing slogans: British West Indies' "Bird of the 

Air"; Delta's "Ready When You Are"; and Air Ja- 
maica 's.: stewardesses who"make you feel good all 
over," are just a few of those seen on TV home- 
screens now. 
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NETWORK PRES PUSHES COMMERCIAL TV 

NEIW YORK (LNS)--NBC-TV network president 
Robert Howard sang the praises of commercial TV 
to the Georgia Broadcasters Association recently 
while at the same time attacking the Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS)® Howard told the group that 
PBS is ’’misnamed® ® c ^Because it is non- commercial 
(PBS) does not have to attract the mass audiences 
advertisers are interested in® It is basically a se- 
lective service®” The commercial networks, on the 
other handj are truly ’’public broadcasting/’ because 
the people ’’ultimately determine what goes on the 

■air ■and_what . gQea q££® . , _ _ ^^30-- 
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CONSUMERS* GROUPS URGE BOYCOTT OF SHELL NO- 
PEST STRIP, CHARGING STRIP IS "HARMFUL TO PEOPLE" 

WASHINGTON (LNS3-- Charging that the (Shell) No- 
P'“St Strip is "harmful to people as well as insects," 
the Pub .lie Citizen *s Health Research Group and Con- 
sumers* Union ha.ue called for a nationwide consumer 

bcy'4'.ott of the pesticide product „ 

At the same ti.m.e, they have petitioned the En- 
V < rcnmental Protection Agency (EPA) to begin hear- 
II ng-. on whether to ban the No-Pest Strip and other 
'vaporizing devices,, 

Millions of Am,ericans are exposed to the No- 
Post Strip a,nd are continuously inhaling ' DDVP, a sub- 
‘"'fancF- gi'Yeh off" by the strip which acts on the ner- 
,ous system, "The strip has not been proven safe, and 
substantial questions about the toxological effects 
of the .strip remain unanswered," asserts the Health 
Research Group (HRG)^ citing the following effects 
of the No-Pest Strip on human health; 

'**its effect on the nervous system: the No-Pest 
Stirip has caused hea.dache, nausea, dizziness, and 
facial paralysis, all symptoms of the inhibition of 
cholinesterase (an en.zyme necessary for the proper 
f urctioning of the nervous, system). It is still un- 
determined what long-term effects result from pro- 
.lo,nged exposure to the strip, such as possible loss 
of memory, or chronic central nervous system .disor- 
de,rs, 

'**its mutagenic effect: chemicals in the No-Pest 
htrip are capable of causing gene mutations in ani- 
mals, pla.nts and bacterial systems. 

'**'its effect on the respiratory system: expos- 
ure to the No-Pest Strip has resulted in increased 
a.i:rway resistance (the difficulty in moving air in 
and out of the lungs) in test Subjects, This con- 
dition is especially serious for people who smoke 
or who .suffe:r from respiratory diseases such as 
asthma or bronchitis. 

That the public should not be continuously in- 
ha lipg a chemical potent enough to kill flying in- 
sects has consistently been the position of the Pub- 
lic, .Health Se'.rvice and 'various state medical offi- 
cials, and they have strongly opposed the U,S, De- 
partment of Agriculture regist'ration of the No-Pest 
St'ir.ip o'.n, these grounds, Nontheless, the No-Pest 
Strip was 'registe'red in 1963 by the USDA in pro- 
ceedings 'which, indicated substantial influence on 
the pa.',rt of Shell Oil Company--marketer of the 
Strip , 

Conflict of interest charges were brought a- 
gainst 'three USDA employees influential in the reg- 
i,stration decisi.on. Roy T, Hansberry, an employee- 
of Shell was also a member of the registration com- 
mittee and a,s such had access to USDA files and un- 
p'ub.lished information which should not have been 
available to private companies, Mitchell Zavon was 
si'multaneously a consultant for Shell and the USDA 
Committee, Dr, John S, Leary, chief of the registra- 
tion co'mmittee's pharmacology section overrode his 
employees in recommending .the registration of the 
strip. Shortly thereafter, he became a Shell employ- 


continued their investigation of the conflict of 
interest charges, failing to give any reasons. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has al- 
so shown itself unwilling to take strong action in 
regard to' thevstrip. Rejecting a petition in 1968 
for a food tolerance for DDVP, they only required 
that a restriction be put* on the label to disallow 
the use of the strip in kitchens , restaurants or 
food handling establishments. 

However, misuse of the No-Pest Strip is coim- 
ffion.lt has been frequently observed hear food as 
well as in hospitals, also forbidden. Consumers 
often hang the No-Pest Strip from light-fixtures im 
their homes or apartments. Heat from the light in- 
creases the rate of releaseof DDVP and thereby in- 
creases the physiological hazards. 

The EPA files have documented numerous "acci- 
dents" which resulted in severe physiological disor- 
ders, Thus, the Health Research Group and Consumers 
Union are stressing the need for "immediate action," 

Even if their petition is accepted it will be 
many months until views are solicited and a decision 
made on whether to hold cancellation hearings. And 
if the EPA decides to proceed with cancellation it 
could still be anbth'errtwo years to complete the 
hearings, announce the decision and defend it in 
court . 

"During this entire' process the product will 
remain on the market," charges the Health Research 
Group, "and most ■consumers. will never know that 
there is any question of safety of the strips. To 
protect the public now from the hazards of the No- 
Pest Strip, a consumer boycott must be organized," 

All groups are being asked to assist in this 
project. Petitions which describe the product and 
its associated hazards can be obtained from the 
Health Research Group, 

Actions which will 'publicize the danger of the 
strip and inform the public about the boycott are 
being encouraged. — contacting the media, picketing 
stores which sell the strip as well a commercial 
food establishments and hospitals which use it. More 
information can be obtained from. Health Research 
Group, 2000 P St, NW, Washington D,C, 20036, 
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#################################################### 
WOMEN'S HERSTORY AVAILABLE— ON MICROFILM 

BERKELEY (LNS) A new series of the Women's His- 
tory Library's Herstory Microfilms are now avail- 
able. The 40-ree^l ciouBTe set of 35mm microfilms-- 
Herstory 1 Update and Herstory 2 -- include jour- 
nals, newspapers and newsletters from women's or- 
ganizations covering the period from October 1, 

1971 to June 30, 1973, 

Both can be ordered directly from the Women's 
History Research Center, 2325 Oak Street, Berkeley, 
Ca. , 94798 for $880, 
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COMING SOON, FOLKS-- YOUR JULY BILLS! PLEASE PAY 
AND SAVE LNS FROM A LONG, HUNGRY SUMMER. . .Thanx. 


Despite these links, the Justice Department dis- 
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(See paeket #S44 fox' background on Iran-US relation- 
ship o See graphics this packet for map 'and other : 

graphics to go with this story„) 

IRAN, BACKED BY U„S„ AID, FIGHTS , 

OMANI LIBERATION FORCES 

by Barry Rubin' 

Pacifies News Sercise/LIBERATION, News Service 

MUSCAT, Oman (LNS)--In one half of a small but 
strategically locasted co'untry, marines in helicopters 
are fighting a guerrilla force which has controlled 
most of the area for more than ten years. 

The names in'volved--Oman, Dhofar, PFLOAG--are 
unfamiliar, but the ©vents suggest that new powers 
in the Third World may have to leam the bitter 
lessons of Vietnam for themselves, 

Iran is moving on several fronts to establish 
itself 3^ the leading 'power in both the 'Indian Ocean 
and 'the Persian Gulf, Since last December, 3,500 Ir- 
anian marines, wi'th 25 United States-built helicopters, 
have been fighting Indigenous guerrillas in Dhofar, 
the western province of Oman--£orces which Oman*s 
Sultan Qaboos has been unable to stop for almost ten 

■yea'rSo , 

Oman plays an important role in the ambitions 
of I'ran's S'hah for several reasons: 

'*'*0ma]n controls the southern end of the Straits 
of Ho'rmuzo E'very 14 minutes, an oil tanker carrying 
the wealth of the region to the U,S„ and other world 
markets passes through these straits. To control this 
t'xaffic and the Gulf itself, Iran must have Oman's 
sup'po'rt. For the last two years, Iran has-been in-r 
formally proposing Irani -Omani joint policing of the 
area, 

‘■*'*Iran has declared itself the protector of the 
small and unstable, but oil rich, Gulf states. If 
guerrilla forces succeed in Dhofar, or in all of 
Oman, Iran fears a "domino effect" in other countries. 

'"‘'*Offian has a long shoreline on the Indian Ocean 
and could be an iji^ortant base for Iranian moves in 
that region. 

The Shah's ambitions first came into the open 
when the British withdrew from the Gulf states in 
19 ' 71 „ Practically, this new policy was revealed by 
Iran's seizure of three strategic islands just west 
of the Straits and by a massive military build-up. 
Symbol ically, it was signalled by the lavish 1971 
celebration of the 2500th' anniversary'^ 6£ithe"Persian 
empire and the Shah's public hints of his desire to 
restore that empire, 

U.S, ROLE 

United States s'upport has been especially im- 
portant to Iran, As then Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco told Congress last year, U.S, policy 
make'rs had "decided that we would try to stimulate 
and be helpful to 'the two key countries in this area 
--namely Iran anid Saudi Arabia- -that, to Ae degree 
to which we could stimulate cooperation between these 
two countries, they co'uld become the major elements 
of stability as the British were getting out.,," 


sadegh govexiiment.-with CIA assistance, the new 
re 1 at i,; -skip -was to-ke-'-bas-ed -on the -7'Nlxon- 'Doc- 
trine." Th-is--p-osi-ti-on. r-eco-gnires that the U.S, 
could not continue as the "woeld's policeman" 
but wo-uld- have to delegate some of its power to 
local allies, strengthened by U,S, aid and sup- 
port. 

Iran,-- with -its spiraling oil revenues, can 
purchase arms and technology needed to plAy this 
role: over the last three- years, the Shah has 
spent over $4 billion to buy the most advanced 
tanks, -figkter- -planes and- he licop-ters in the world, 
and, at any given time, about 800 Iranian pilots 
are being trained in the U.S. 

While the Nixon doctrine limited direct 
U.S. involvement in the region, during 1972 the 
U.S. did sign a new agreement with Bahrain- -a 
small island nation in the Persian Gulf->^for main- 
tenance of the U.S. naval and communications base 
there. Meanwhile, former Treasury Secretary Rob- 
ert Anderson obtained a contract to set up Oman's 
diplomatic service and gained oil and mineral 
concessions , 

The same- year, a cons orti urn of U.S, companies 
-r-Del Monte, FMC Intematlonal (a major producer 
of agriculture ..and military equipment), and Mar- 
dela International Ca privately-owned company 
based in Burlingame, California) --negotiated an 
agreement to develop Omani fishing in the Indian 
Ocean. According to some observers, the consort- 
ium's 'Activities are .used as. a co'ver for arms 
smuggling and intelligence-gathering operations, 

'■Guerri-l-la forces --in- D-h-ofar, the Popular 
Front for the Mberation^ o Oman and the Arabian 
Gulf (kFLOAG) , ckarge the U . S , has been involved 
directly wEilli forces and planes stationed in 
Saudi Arabia, Althougk these claims are uncon- 
firmed,- it is public knowledge that most of the 
equipment used by Iranian -troops is U.S, -made, 
and Ameri-can;-naval. units- have j oined in maneuv- 
ers with Iranian ships off Oman's coast. 

In addi.tt,on to Iranian and U, S . support , 

Omani Sultan Qaboos has depended heavily on Jor- 
danian and British officers, Oman's Defense Min«= 

ister, intelligen.ee- chief and- its army and air 
force commanders are all British, Qaboos himself, 
brought to power by a British sponsored coup in 
1970, was trained at Sandhurst, the British West 
Point , 

And his -forces, are expanding: a few months 
ago, Oman advertised for pilots in Australian 
newspapers., o.£fering $19 ,00.0 a year, ten weeks 
paid vacation, -and... free, .air --.fare, home every year 
for figkting in their forces. Over the last two 
years, Oman's army has grown from 3,000 to 12,000. 

DHOFAR* S REBEL HISTORY 

Na -matter how many troops the Sultan can 
muster, he has been imable to control Dhofar. 

The province comprises the western half of Oman 
and is -separated f^om the rest of the country by 
a desert . 

Conquered in the latter half of the 19th 
century by Oman, Dhofar 's history also marks it 


Although the U.S. has backed the Sfeah since the ■ 

early 1950 *s, when he^ overthrewi the nationalist Mos- 
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apart from the rest of the country. Although the feud- 
al nobility excluded modem thought and technology 
from all of Oman, Dhofar was kept particularly back- 
ward: ^slavery continued while the govemitent estab.- 
lished hardly a single school or clinic ■among the 
quarter million people the-rCo 

Tribal revolts were not uncommon in the province. 
They were transformed into a modem guerrilla war by 
Dhofaris who left the country illegally beginning in 
the 1950 's to work in the Gulf oil fields. There they 
met militant oil workers and longshoremen, including 
many Palestinians. 

When they returned home, these workers organized 
underground groups and, in June, 1965, began armed 
struggle. Starting from mountiim bases, PFLOAG unites 
have taken most of the province, leaving the Sultan 
only the main towns. 

As in other countries, the guerrillas have worked 
to gain popular support: by abolishing slave.ry and 
creating^ agricultural cooperatives, organizing schools 
and clinics, setting up local government .councils, 
and working to establish the equality of women, who 
fight with .the military units. 

The Sultan's first counter-offensive, in Octo- 
ber-November 1971, was spearheaded by the Red Devils, 
an elite British unit supposedly in Oman to train 
government troops. A second attempt, in’April-June 
of 1972, was also based on British support. .Both fail- 
ed to dislodge the guerrill-as., who. not only 'Continued 
to hold the rural areas but have also bol eked the 
countries main road. ' 

Iran's direct involvement began in early 1972, 
when the Shah sent military supplies to the Sultan. 

A year later, in a grim carbon copy of Vietnam, some 
600 "advisors" were sent in, to be followed by com- 
bat troops last December. 

The main objectives of the Iranian forces have 
been to reopen this road and to sever the guerrilla's 
supply lines from the People's Republic of Yemen. 

Hand in hand with napalm and Iranian ground troops , 

Oman has developed a "pacification program" involv- 
ing Civil Action Teams, backed by British Royal En- 
gineers units. Sfrategic hamlets are built around. 
waterholes--eaeh with its own sdiool, clinic and 
store, as well as a local anti -guerrilla militi-a. 

While the Iranians are more numerous than the 
British, and much closer to their home base, it is . 
not yet clear whether they will enjoy an)^ greater 
military success, 

CONFLICT WITH SAUDIS 

Iran faces other obstacles in its reach for 
power. Although relations with Saudi Arabia have been 
approved over the last decade, they have been strained 
by dlfferehces over oil pricing and Saudi" fef^rs of 
rising Iranian power. 

These differences stem from traditional rival- 
ries--the Saudis refer to the "Arabian Gulf," for 
exan^le; the Iranians call it the "Persian Gulf." 
i^d, although conservative leaders in both countries 
see the PFLOAG as a common enemy, Saudis and other 
Arabs are beginning to worry about Iran's military 
presence in Dhofar and the Gulf. 


The most extreme reaction has come from 
Libya.-. Its radical nationalist leader. Col. 

Qadaffi,, is a strong, anti- communist who has not 

been friendly to the Marxist PFLOAG, and who of- 
fered military aid to Sultan Qaboos a few years 
ago. Now, because of Iran's presence, he has 
recGgni.zed, and given aid to the PFLOAG, whi<* 
also gets assistance from People's Yemen, Algeria 
Iraq and the USSR. 

The Arab League, which represents all Arab 
governments, has sought to reconcile the Sultan 
and the guerrilla forces as a way of eliminating 
the I rani -presence. The guerrillas have recent- 
ly agreed to meet with the League's mediation 
team in a liberated zone of Dhofar^ but given 
the gap between them and the Sultan, little pro- 
gress is expected. 

Within the ^Arhb world, the war in Dhofar 
is beginning to attract as -much attention as 
the conflict with Israel. The struggle in Oman 
may well indicate the future direction of the 
battle between conservatives, and revolutionaries, 
and between Iranians and Arabs, in the Middle East, 
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WOMAN HIGH. SCHOOL STUDENT CHARGES 
SEX DISCRIMINATION IN GYM TEST 

SOUTH RIVER, New Jersey (LNS)- -A young wo- 
mM, who was.'. given a failing grade in physical ed- 
ucation.has taken legal action g^ainst the state 
of New Jersey, charging -aex discrimination. The 
move is- .a. reault of a written exam given only 
to female students and. charges ldi at in doing so 
the state establislied different standards for 
male and female students. 

Sharon Pinkham had a grade of 88 in physical 
education, based on. her performance and attitude 
before th^^^^ Her grade dropped to 

68 when she- failed a written test for badminton 
and missed a test for tennis. 

The failing grade will force her to take a 
summer makeup course before she can be accepted 
to a nursing program at Middlesex County College 
in September, 

"If she had been a boy, the grade of 88 would 
have been her ®:hal grade," said Joseph .Buckley, 
a student, at the Rutgers. University legal aid 
clini c. ^ "Boys are graded only on their performance 
and attitude. Only girls are required to take a 
written test." 

Sharon was allowed, however, to go through 
the motions of graduating with her class, although 
she was not given a diploma. The loudest applause 
during the ceremony went to Sharon who later said, 
"I think it's great that they believe what I'm 
doing is right." 

A number of last year's graduates attended 
to show their support. According to one graduate, 
"This type of thing has been going on at sdiool 
for a number, of years . It's about time somebody 
complained." 
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THE STORY OF THE STONEWALL RIOT; 

GAY PRIDE WEEK MARKS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

LIBERATION News Service ^ , - 

(Editor's not&:This year mcaks the m 

ersary of the riot at the St oney^ all Inn » a gay h or 
on Christopher Street in Neio York City 3 one of the 

fvTst €nstf(MCBS of ooucBTted gccy^ TBsistcMce to ncLT- 
iossment by poliee^ 

Marches 3 rcclLisSj dances and other events are 
sahedualed around the 'country for this year's Gay 
Pride ysek3 June 22-29 3 which aornmernoram' the Stone- 

The following are excerpts from eyewitness re- 
ports published in the 'Village Voice at the time 3 
and reprinted in The Gay MUitants by Sonn Teal.) 

New York (LNS)-~When New York plainclothes''' cops 
entered the Stonewall Inn on daristopher'St. in 
Greenwich Village late Friday . night , June:;!?., 1969 , 
they had .no 'reason to fear that this raid, would be 
different froni all the others » The police' cl.ainve.d 
the reasonfor the raid was, that the bar j . which op— 
erated as a private club, had;. been selling l^q,uor 
without a license o But to the Stonewall patrons, the 
reason for the raid was just a p.retext, 

Tlie real objective, they said, was police har- 
assment of the gay community. The gays had been 
squeezed again .in what they called a - gre'edy tug-of- 
war between shady club owners and the Morals Squad. 

Tne club was closed, the employees arrested, 
and each patron frisked before being ushered out. 

This was the routine procedure for the police- -and 
■routine humiliation for the gays, who were used to 
such demeaning treatment. The patrons, identified 
and frisked, were released one by one into the 
crowd which had started to* gather on the street.' 

Initially a festive group, the crowd was com- 
posed most'ly of Stonewall customers who were waiting 
for friends inside or to see what was going io hap- 
pen. Cheers went up -as favo.rites would emerge from 
the door, strike a pose, and parade by the door in 
high cairp. 

Suddenly a paddywagon arrived, and the mood of 
the crowd swiftly changed. Three men in full drag 
were loaded inside, along with the bartender ;and; 
doorman, to a cho.rus of catcalls and- boo's from 'the 
crowd. A cry went up to push the paddywagon over, ^ 
but it drove away before anything could happen. With 
its exit, the action waned, momentarily. 

But the next person to come out was a- lesbian, 
and she put up a fight--from car to dbo'r to car 

again'; ' _ 

At this point, Deputy Inspector Seympre Pine 
ordered his three ears said paddywagon to leave, with 
their prisoners before the crowd became -more ■ un-. 
ruly. Realizing that his force, of. eight: rdeteqtives 
would be easily overwhelmed if the tenp:.er;'. broke, he 
to a police driver "j'ust drop them; (the; pri- 
soaers) at the Sixth Precinct and hurry back." 

At that moment the. scene became, explosive. '■ 
"Pigs!" the crowd roared .in. unison. 'And- suddenly, 
it beg.an to rain--a shower of nickels., dimes, bottles, 
beer cans --whatever the. furious spectators. '.could 
grab and fling. The detectives held at most a 10-foot 
clearing. Pine ordered, "Let’s get inside. Lo.ck our- 

' selves inside, its safer." 
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Within seconds of the dectives retreat, the 
windo, , of the Stohewall were shattered and bricks 
pounded on the door. As the door crashed open, 
one cop rushed to shut it and was struck by some- 
thing under his eye. It was not a serious injury, 
but the sight of blood infuriated the cops. 

They charged out the door, trying to scare 
back the gays. Another hail of coins. A beer can 
glanced off a cop’s head. 

Pine gathered himself, leaped into the crowd, 
and grabbed someone around the waistc, pulling him 
down and back into the doorway. They fell, but 
Pine regained his hold and dragged the protestor 
inside by the hair. As the door slammed shut, an- 
gry cops converged on the gay victim, slapping 
him hard five or six times , then finishing with 
a punch to the mouth. 

Meanwhile, the crowd outside erupted into a 
new round of cobblestone and bottle heaving. Trash- 
cans were set afire, and a parking meter, tom 
up in bare-handed anger, served as a battering 
ram on the Stonewall door. 

The door smashed open again and more objects 
were thrown in. By now the sound of the crowd 
was a powerful rage bent on vengeance, and the 
cops felt fear. Pistols were taken out and checked. 

Pine placed a few men near the door, guns 
aimed at the entrance. An arm appeared at the 
window, squirting lifter fluid into the room. A 
flaring match followed. Pine, not more than 10 
feet away, aimed his own gun at the figures out- 
side. ^ . .j j 

He didn't fire. The sound of sirens coincided 

with the v/hoo’sh of flames. 


It had lasted 45 minutes. 


But by the time the last cop was off the 
street Saturday morning, a sign was going up an- 
nouncing that the Stonewall would reopen that 
night. And it did. 

Something still only vaguely comprehended 
at the time had begun Friday night at the Stone- 
wall. It was retribution and pride. And it re- 
turned again in only a few hours. 

On Saturday night there was a return engage- 
ment: another raid, another riot, and the cry 
"Gay Power" again echoed through the streets . 

The slogan sprang from voices which had long 
been muffled: "Gay Power!" the gay liberation 
movement was bom, 
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COURTS GO EASY ON WHITE fHOUSEl COLLAR CRIME 


WASHINGTON (LNS)- -The suspended sentence 
and minimal fine given to former Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst after he pleaded guilty 
to lying to a Congressional committee, prompted 
someone to dig up an old quote from his former 
boss, Richard Nixon. 

During the 1968 campaign Nixon said, "The 
tragic lesson of guilty men walking free from 
hundreds of courtrooms acroos this country has 
not been lost on the criminal community," 


(Thanks to the Weekly People for this short.) 
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[See packets #584 and #616 for other s;tpTies.,on the 
San Quentin 6. ] \ t 


SAN QUENTIN 6 FILE CIVIL .SUIT AGAINST THE. . 

CRUEL AND UNUSUAL PUNISHMENT OF THE ADJUSTMENT CENTER 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) The' San 'Quentin 'Si-kT-IFie- 
eta. Drumgo, David Johnson^ Johnny Larry Spain^ Luis 
Talamantez, Hugo P,innell and Willie Tate-* are in'- 
court again, this time for a federal suit • that they 
ha.ve .filed against the Californi.a Pris.o.n ..system in 
an attempt to abolish the San Quentin .Adjustment -.Cen- 
ter, ' ' , ■ ’ ' ' ' ■; ' . 

The San Quentin Six are six black and 'brown' '■ 
prison activists who were indicted in, ,1971, on charg- 
es of’ m,urder, conspiracy and kidnapping, in conne.c- 
tion with the events of .August 21, 1971, that lelt ■ 
George Jackson and five others dead. The indictments 
Were quashed in January of this year .when the grand 
Jury that issued those indictments was found to be 
unrepresentative. . ", ■■ f .> 

The civil trial, which began .Q.n .June 18 in. the 
courtroom of Federal Judge Alfon,so, Zirp.oli, . charges 
that, in the .Adjustment Center, the state of. Californ- 
ia gives the Six, inadequate m.edical care,, interferes 
with legal mail, denies .them ...access ,,to".:thev 4 ne.dia,, 
and subjects them to constant brutality and inter- 
ference with their legal rights. ■ ' ‘ ‘ ' 

.All of the Six ha'Ve been in the Adjustment Cen- 
ter- -more commonly known as . the . '.'hole'!— sinc.e before 
the incidents of August 21, 1971. The. Adjustment- , 
Center :is a .euphemistic term f- for the maximum secur- 
.i.ty building at San Quentin=-~a maximum security pri- 
son. Cells in the hole- are approximately 6 hy 9 feet, 
with concrete floors and walls', and '-solid ‘steel or 
barred doors. They are infes.ted -with cockroaches and 
bedbugs. 

Locked alone in their cells ..for 2-3. to.' .24 hours 
a day, prisoners are allowed no recreational, educa- 
tional or vocational progra.ms.- - - - c,’ 

Fleeta Drumgo and Johnny Larry Spain began the 
testimony against the state, describing the haras- 
.sment and brutality of the prison guards.. Question- 
ing by Judge Zirpoli and Spain's attorney Mark Merin 

made it clear that -the Six- 'are .still very' much- in 
danger in the hole. . ' - v- 

"After August 21," Spain was asked, ''did you 
form any belief .about when you would .get out of the 
Adjustment Center'?" " , i .. . . : . . . ,. 

"Yes, " he replied. "Never.'''' ■ 

Spain continued that he had been told hf prison 
a.uthorities that he would nev'er- leave the Adjustment 

Center. ‘ " ■■ ■" ' '■ - ' ■ 

When Drumgo told of threats by a, prison guard, 
Zirpoli responded, "You don't really -think he-- meant 
to kill you?" --as though perhaps the guard had been 

joking. " ■ ■ ' '■ - 

Drumgo looked at Zirp.oli, in.-astonishmep^t.,, I'Th 
ve killed people before," he- said, and .went.,- .on.' to,. des- 
cr.i.be on.e incident in which a guard was holding a 
knife to this throat while making- a threat. 

.He also detailed .aspects ,pf . prisoners.!. , daily,. : 
.Pi^girs 


lives. In the Adjustment Center cells, for exam- 
ple, you have to hang your food from the ceil- 
ing to keep it from the mice, and keep your hot 
or cold water running, depending on the season, 
to make the cell warmer or cooler, 

He described how there was no fresh, moving 
air in the hole. The only windows in the cells 
open into a closed service corridor. And he told 
of stuffing a pair of socks with cotton and wrap- 
ping them around in a hdt around his head to drown 
out the outside noise. 

Both Spain and Drumgo described the inedible 
and Contaminated food--food sometimes laced with 
pieces of wire mesh or ’human feces. Zirpoli, al- 
though prepared to believe that conditions were 
bad in the Adjustment Center, balked at the idea 
that it was done intentionally. He compared the 
lousy food to acchild who doesn't like to eat spin- 
ach and suggested that when prisoners are confined 
all the time "every little thing gets magnified in 
importance." 

Although prisoners in the hdJle are technically 
allowed an hour of exercise a day, they don't even 
get that pitiful amount. Spain explained that the 
most they get is 3-4 hours a week,- Since the time 
for this exercise is alotted ahead of time, the 
prisoner simply forgoes it if he can't be ready for 
that time. Thus if he is in the visiting room or 
talking to a lawyer, he gets no exercise that day. 

Zirpoli asked Spain if this amount of exercise 
was the only exercise he gets outside his cell. 
Spain responded that it was, "except for the walk 
to the visiting room in shackles and chains," 

"Do you consider that exercise," asked an as- 
tonished Zirpoli. 

"No, I don't, " said Spain, "but one of the 
guards does. " 

The constant shackling and chaining of the 
Adjustment Center prisoners was another principle 
: compiaint of the suit. Every time the prisoners 
leave the hole, whether to visit family, lawyers, 
doctors or dentists, they are strip-searched, dres- 
sed in white prison coveralls (used over and over 
by varipusrprisoners without cleaning) , and have 
chains placed around their necks, waists, and groin 
with shackles on their hands and feet. 

Johnny Spain spoke of the effect of having to 
meet with family and friends this way for ^our . 
years. "It hurts not to be able to touch your child- 
ren, your loved ones . I really don't know how to 
describe it-- it hurts. Especially the children. 

They don't understand, they want to know why." 

Fleeta Drumgo's mother, Inez Williams, describ- 
ed the long wait for a visit-- often as much as 
four hours, after passing through two metal detec- 
tors and search points, and then the devastating 
effect of seeing your son brought in chains like 
an animal. 

"It's like they've got a shackle around my 
heart," she tSld the defense lawyer. She said when 
Drumgo is brought in like that at times he is trem- 
bling and has tears in his eyes. '"I know he doesn't 
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want me to see him like that/’ 

At times he has told her to go back to Los An- 
geles and forget about him^ ’^because I*m never go- 
ing to get out 'of here,, alive " 

* * * ' „ . ■■ 

The trial is expected to last about one month. 

The San Quentin Six Defense Committee is also fight- 
ing an appeal fof the dismissal of the murder and con- 
spiracy indictments. Their address is San Quentin 
Defense Committee, 3l69-16th Street, San Francisco, 
California, 94103. (415) 626-0690. 
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(See graphics for photo to go with this story.) 

MORE THAN 100 SAILORS LEAVE USS MIDWAY: 

IN JAPAN TO PROTEST SHIP CONDITIONS 

LIBERATION News Service ■ ■ 

TOKYO (LNS)--More than 100 crew, members of the 
USS Midway refused to sail when the aircraft carrier 
left its home port at Yokosuka [Japan] Naval Base on 
June 14. The protest over bad living conditions and 
constant harassment is one of the largest uprisings 
within the U.S, military since the Vietnam '''eease- 
fire" 17 months ago. . ; 

The men, about half of them black, left. the car- 
rier within a four hour period and quickly went under- 
ground in various parts of the Tokyo area. 

The USN command at Yokosuka, shaken by the walk 
out, has tried to cover up the incident. It announced 
that 32 men' went AWOL on June 14 and that half of 
them turned themselves in by June 18. However, New 
Asia News, a Tokyo-based news service, confirmed that 
at least 100 Midway crew members were still under- 
ground as of June 20. 

In a press conference on June 20, eight black 
sailors made, public six, demands;: stop homeporting, 

get rid of Captain Schulte, end racism, improve 
working conditions, stop sadism and corporal punish- 
ment in the brig, and restore human and constitution- 
al rights. The sailors called the Midway, "unfit for 
human life" and a "ship of fools--because you have 
to be a fool to stay there." 

"Most likely we'll go to the brig for this," 
one striking sailor said, "but we're together. We 
didn't jump into this, we thought about it. I think 

our reasons are good." 

The walkout, talked about on board ship 
since April, also expressed doubts about the pur- 
pose of the U.S. Navy in Asia today. Said one 
sailor, "I won't serve on the Midway any more. If 
they send me back, they' 11 be paying a man who Won't 
work. In my opinion, the Midway's over here f6r 
one thing; America's an agressiVe nation,, it always 
wants to get ahead of other countries." 

The attack aircraft cArrier Midway is the larg- 
est weapon in the U.S. arsenal.. (The Midway' eWeighs 
51,000 tons and carries 75 planes and a crew of 4,500 
men.) : It serves primarily as a floating airfield, 
which can launch or threaten massive bombing as far 
as 600 miles inland. ! 

Most of the Midway crew didn't volunteer to be 
on the Midway but were sent to Japan from Navy schools 

as their first duty station. 

Fage~T0 


joined the 'peacetime' NaVy. Why are we here if 
it's peacetime?" 

The Chief of Naval Operations can give one 
answer, "As the.inuraber of our landbased forces 
deployed overseas declines, we will need some 
evidence of power in sight. This will at the same 
time sustain our allies' confidence in us and demon- 
strate by our presence both our determination and 
our capability to protect our commerce and our sources 
of strategic materials from any interruption." 

Homeported in Yokosuka, the Midway is much closer 
and more intimidating to Korea, the Phillipines, Indo- 
nesia and Indochina. It provides the assurance the h 
Navy wants. 

Since labor and maintenance is cheaper overseas, 
homeporting in Japan saves the U.S. military money. 
Through the Sumitomao Corporation, non-union workers 
are hired to service the Midway. And the Midway has 
fewer trans-Pacific trips to make. 

Homeporting also enables the Navy to keep the 
Midway away from pretest in the U.S. However, the 
Midway has become the target of Japanese protest. 

The people of Yokosuka and nearby cities are not at 
all happy with the prospect of an American occupation 
in their port. In October 1973, more than 30,000 
people protested the arrival of the Midway. 

'Early protest aboard the ship took the form of 
a petition to Congress demanding a review of the , 
ship's unauthorized deployment abroad and an inquiry 
into the facilities available in Yokosura. The 
crew, like the people of Yokosura, feel the city is 
not equipped to handle the sudden influx of Americans. 

The "new Navy" was inaugurated with great fan- 
fare in 1972 to overcome discontent connected to 
the Vietnam war. The program was supposedly based on 
more privileges and pay, and an end to racism and 
petty harassment of enlisted men. The situation on 
the Midway shows that the "new Navy" never existed. 

Lower-ranking crew members have not been allowed 
to bring their families to Japan. The Navy refuses 
to pay transportation for families. And even with 
pay increases, it's impossible. 

Blacks get more than their share of harassment . 
"In my division there aren't many blacks," said 
one black sailor. "Every time one of us gets 
screwed we try to do something. Like when a brother 
got some money stolen, they didn't do anything. If 
it was a petty officer they'd search everybody's 
locker,^ but since it was his, and being black, 
nothing was done about it." 

The Midway's "no nonsense" commander. Captain 
R.J. Schulte, maintains order through fear. He has 
the power to nunish people for hundreds of infractions 
Captains mast, which a sailor who is "written 
up" appears before Schulte, who acts as judge, jury 
and prosecutor. 

There is a waiting list for the brig now. Once 
sentenced at Captain's mast, there is little recourse. 
An appeal is seldom granted, and even if it is, time 
has already been served. 

Hundreds of the members of the Midway crew have 
been in the brig during the past year, and brutality 
is a central complaint of the current walkout. "I 
was pushed and hit and slammed iMP against the 'buik- 
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